INSTINCT, INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

their function in the herd, yet strangely enough the energy
seems to come finally from the former. For it is in a self-
respect which does not permit of selfishness that the best
character appears to find its strength.

One of the greatest dangers of failure in character training
arises from the assumption that teaching ideas will lead to
actions. Ideas, of course, have an influence on actions ;
but when they come into conflict with habit impressed
by past activity, or with sentiments based on instincts and
emotions, they lose the battle. The saying that there is
no impression without expression is true in the intellectual
sphere, but doubly true in the moral. For teaching moral
ideas without causing them to emerge at once into action
is not merely failing to produce that action ; it is encouraging
a habit of dwelling on moral ideas without acting on them.
These are the good resolutions which pave the road to Hell.

Character training means, therefore, behaviour training,
and the methods of controlling behaviour here are the same
as the methods of controlling behaviour of the cognitive
and manipulative kind. Situations must be planned which
are likely to lead to the occurrence of the desired behaviour.
When it occurs it should be " rewarded." When its opposite
occurs it should be " punished." But not all punishments
and rewards are equally efficacious, equally desirable, or
equally free from unwanted by-products*

Under " rewards," of course, we include not only actual
tangible prizes, as money or books, not only visible privileges
such as extra holiday or permission to have tea in one's
study, but also more subtle matters, as the approval, felt
or expressed, of teacher, comrades, or one's inner self. And
a similar list may be made of punishments. It is because
of this that the legal view of punishment, which Bentham
clarified, is so inapplicable in education. Legally, a punish-
ment is clearly inefficacious if it does not outweigh the